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fa ot ThW experiment . oO eompare t he interest and 


ling at veloped hy a provral devoted partly to 


: I 
s, problems, work with words, directed word activities 
( program based almost exe] sively Wpon direct ST dy ol 
es | Tie mM r «at 1d\ est and test-scf idly plans 
‘ . Chirtyv- eyht c€¢lasses totaling 1o65 pup ls from Grades 


SI\¢ in Pub! i‘ School 9539 Brookly a N« W York ol whie 


erick B. Graham is principal, served as subjects in the study 
/ ised h j Control Group By thie control vroups will hye meant 

- e test-study or study-test plan which was employed in 
before the experiment was begun The classes using each of 

Ss are indicated by entries In Table | 1} eeneral these plans 
to others in eommon Int inde Thest designations Bot! 
‘terized by the fact that the pupils spend all their time (except 
ited to testing In studving the list of words comprising the 
ents under the supervision of the teacher. The pupils used not: 


ePeT lists Ot MISS] lled words No home work Was allowed 


METHODS USED BY THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
VrouDdDsS using the various vames and word worl activit es wer 
ed the Experimental (;roups To provid a fairly represen 


test Ot this type ot program, two different printed eourses wer 


ch was selected by a group of persons (including the two 
> as representing the hest ol moder? provTams Ol These sorts 
designate these two programs as A and B. Program A was 
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ised in Grade 2A, B in Grade 2B, A in 3A, B in 3B and so on, alternately 


Kollowing are examples ot the deviees most frequently used in these pro 


RFs pee 
r 


vrams along with the study of lists of words: 
1. Writing words at the desk to tell what pictured objects and 
actions ar 
ys Writing in words omitted in sentences 
; Making words out of letter ecards 
} Spell] ne matenes 


5. Writine words beginning with ch, wh, ete., or ending with img, 


t Word 1 es writing as many words as possible containing 


en number of letters. or that have a stipulated type of meat 


{ (‘omplete suet} words as tr yy STO eh en, ete 
» (7roup o1 nadir idual eontests on various lists of words 
9 | am thinking of a word beginning with b, ete 


10 Writing in word whieh gives the meaning of a phrast 


not well 
11 Rearrange letters to make a word: n a - 
12. Crossword puzzles 
13. Fill in letters when first and last are given. r d., 
: 14. See how many names vou ean write for this pictur 
ie Flash eards words written on ecards and flashed for opponent 
to recog? ind spell I} 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR BOTH GROUPS , 
eachers were instructed to adhere rigidly to the time allotment . 
which were prescribed for each class. The periods were always identi bs 
/ cal n ieng@th tor the corresponding classes in the Control and Experi Ml 
mental groups, but varied with grades. The minimum period was 20 rds 
minutes; the maximum 45. Most periods were near the minimum : 
The teachers were instructed to Say nothing about homework. that : 
is, neither to encourage or discourage it. The mimeographed instruction 
on this point were: ‘‘One test of the methods will be the normal and nat 7 
ural carry-over lt ec] ildren take their books home TO study, well] an oe 
vood! But sav nothing about it Make sure of this! 
Che experimental teaching period comprised fifteen consecutive weeks : ut 
ec 
ASSIGNMENT OF ¢ ASSES TO EXPERIMENTAI AND CONTROL GROUPS ut 
In most of the grades in this school, the pups are classed on the et! 


MASIS OL menta ability “aS dete rmined by standardized Tests, Classes re 








iF 


ut the same degree of gain in spellin 
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ssigned to the experimental and control groups so as to give the 


est possible approach to equivalent groups. 


TESTS OF INITIAL SPELLING ABILITY 
test was made up of 100 words selected at equal intervals from 
to be studied by each class during the fifteen weeks of the experi- 
These tests were given by the teachers. Each teacher gave half 
st to her own class and her control class, so that both of the com 
le groups had the same test experience. On the bases of the scores 
s test, the pupils whose records were complete at the end of the 


ere paire d. All unpaired ceases were disearded. 


FINAL TESTS 
'o determine the effects of instruction, two tests were used. One was 
etition of the 100 word initial test which measured the extent to 
he pupils mastered the words studied during the fifteen weeks 
he experiment The other was the Modern School Achievement 
st in Spelling, which is composed of 74 words from all grade levels, 
two to eight, inelusive. This test should reveal the effects of in- 


tion on spelling ability in general 


RESULTS 
rhe results of the study are given in Table I. The rigid method of 
ng. on the basis of initial spelline seores, reduces the number of 
es from the original total of 1565 to 1076, equally divided between 
two groups. 


The results are oby ioushy im onsisté nt. On the hasis ot the 100 studied 


rds test. the control or direct list study methods show a nume rical 


antage in five groups; the program including games and devices 
els in four and the two are equal in three comparisons. The results 


especially inconsistent in Grades 2A to 4B. From 5A to 8A, the 


nes and self-directed devices tend to gain the advantage, but the dif 


ences are So small as to he insignificant and SO irregular as to be unre 


‘ The Modern Sehool Achievement Test shows essentially the same 
ilts. In general, then, when Methods A and B are combined and com- 
ed with the direct-list study procedure, it appears that both produce 
g ability. It may be noted that 
ram B of games and devices tends to appear at a disadvantage, 


reas A shows an advantage in comparison with the direct study pro 
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in the lower grades ZA todbA whereas Program B tends to exceed 
rect study and Program A merely to equal it in the upper grades 


it was the opinion of the teachers that Method B offered 


e whole, 1 


tructions and activities whieh were a little too complex and involved in 


wer grades. If these instances are eliminated, it appears that the 
am including vames and dey Ices conducted according to directions 
ned in the materials tends to produce at least equal and perhaps, 


e whole, sligl tly greater gains in ability than does the plan whiel 


os it se lf strictly TO St uly ot the words 


rABLE Il 


PUPILS’ REACTIONS TO TWO QUESTIONS: \) Wuicu Mi op Dk 
I ’ B) Wit Mi i Do y THINK H Pep Y« 
Mi IN LEARNING To SI 
I Efi ney 
I I Exper ( 
} 
‘ 
' ‘ } 
lf 1s 
i! \ ‘ ) 
7A4 \ l 14 Ls 
\ \ 1 1 
7A \ - 
l rs t ; 
\ \ 11 4 
Al \ 1 i 
thi 8B l 1 s 
tA2 \ i 1 
BR ; } ’ 
Al \ 7 j 
PUPILS” REACTIONS TO THE METHODS 
\iter the completion ot the final TESTS. The pupils wl Oo |! id ised the 


nl d activity s ipple ments to the drill program and who had pre 


S1\ ised the method confined to direct study were asked to tell a 
method they preferred, and b which method they thought helped 
more in learning to spell 

The results of the pupils’ reactions to these questions are given In 

e Il. The vote was emphatically in favor of the programs in 

games and word devices as well as drill were employed \p 


mately 89 out of each hundred found this method more interest 
| about S4 out of each hundred helheved it to be more efficient 
i\ he sec n trom the table t} at the votes wer similar at the various 


levels and for the two programs, \ and B 
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Due to the possibility that the pupils may have tended to favor the 
method then in use, either due to familiarity with it or to a notion 
that the method used by the teacher was the method to favor, a similar 
vote was held about six weeks later. During these six weeks most of 
the children had been using the direet-list study of control method. 
Most of them were also under a different teacher as the result of mid- 
year promotions. 


rere) 
lieve 
and 
that 
: 
agre 


tivit 
Since the pupils were seattered through many rooms at this time, 


it was difficult to locate them all and to assemble the data under the 
original class designation. Votes were obtained however from 580 pupils 
with the following results: 


tion: 
brig 
the 


to b 
TABLE Ill Thu 
A SUMMARY OF THE REACTIONS OF PUPILS TO THE TWO METHODS OF STUDYING hett 


SPELLING EMPLOYED IN THIS INVESTIGATION Stx WeEKS LATER 


was 
Experimental Control : 
Method Method tor 
NN) VIO ts ors a lacie be Dev Brae 370 64% 210 folle 
[ATR CE. .cescntededcuveuss Gee 5S% 244 
out 
The preference for the game and device program has shrunk from 
> Sy 


89 percent to 64; the vote on efficiency from 84 to 58. The majority, how 
ever, continued to prefer the game and device program, and believed 
they learned more by it. 


| 
pup 


vTol 


TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS lowe 
* . mor 
Each teacher who had used both methods was also asked to give ; 
ae ‘ : a on com 
her opinions concerning: (1) which method was easier to handle, (2) - 
IKe\ 


: 


which she believed gave better results, and (3) which seemed to be more 


enjoyed by the pupils. Most of the teachers gave not only a cate bad 
thot 


gorical answer to these questions but also an illuminating diseussion : 
tion 


of the merits and limitations of the two general plans. <A tabulation 


ws ° bd rT bett 
of the direct answers appears in Table IV. 
test 
TABLE IV vrea 
TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS CONCERNING THE Two METHODS and 
Favor Favor anot 
Experimental Control Equal ane 
1 Ease of teaching 8s 5 ‘ a vr 
2. Efficiency of method x 3 5 lh 
3. Most interesting to pupils 12 0 4 


Half of those who had used the experimental program found it easier 
to teach and believed it to be more efficient than the direct-drill method 
which they had used before, and the other half either experienced no dif 
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renee or favored the direct-drill method. Seventy-five percent be- 

ved their pupils showed greater interest in the experimental method 
and a quarter found the two procedures equal. No teacher declared 
that the direet-drill procedure was more interesting to the pupils. 

The teachers’ discussions of the methods brought out a number of 
agreements on certain points. One was the belief that the game and ac- 
tivity programs, which were largely conducted by means of diree- 
tions read and exeeuted by the pupils themselves, were better suited to 
bright or advaneed pupils than to slow and retarded pupils. One of 
the programs especially seemed to be pitched so high in complexity as 
to be difficult for slow and even average pupils in the lower grades. 
Thus, many teachers declared that the book-direeted-activity program was 
better for, and more interesting to their brighter pupils, but that it 
ss sitisfactory than the direct-test study or study-test program 

less able pupils. Many teachers also remarked that slow pupils 


Was 
lor tlie 
following the book-directed-activity program spent so much time finding 
out what to do and doing it that they had too little time left for studying 
spelling, 

In order to secure evidence coneerning this point, the data for the 
pupils were reassembled on the basis of spelling ability into three 
vroups, namely, lowest, intermediate and highest. The data for the 
lowest and highest thirds are compared in Table V. In order to secure 
more reliable groups, the pupils in the two halves of each grade were 
combined up to and ineluding grade 6 and the data for 7A and 8A were 
ikewise pooled. 

Table V shows that, although the differences between the two me- 
thods are neither very great nor reliable, the tendency is in the diree- 
lion suggested by the teachers. The poorer spellers tended to get 
better results from the method which devoted the whole time to direct 
test and study of the word lists, and the best spellers tended to show 
vreater gains when the book-directed program including study of words 
and various games and activity was employed. Computations made for 
another purpose show that the poorest third in spelling were also, as 

group, lowest in intelligence test scores and the best third in spelling 
were highest In intelligence test scores, 

The above data are insufficient to show the causes of the appearance 

it the groups lowest in spelling and intelligence test seores find the 
k-direeted-game-activity-and-word-study method less productive of 
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s ng gain than did the groups highest in spelling and intelligence 
scores. The following are some of the possible explanations. 
b4 1. Sinee the pupils had previously used the word-test-and-study or 
word-study-and-test method exclusively, it is possible that the 

differences shown in Table V are due to the greater ability of the 
; pupils superior in spelling and intelligence test scores to adapt 


themselves to the new method. 
It 
more suited in level and comple xity to the pupils in the highest 


third in spelling and intelligence lt is therefore possible that 


Ss possible that the book-directed-activity programs were 


the use of more suitable material would have produced similar 
results for the lowest third. 

It is possible that the book-direeted-st udy-and activity program 
is intrinsically more difficult for and unsuited to the lowest third 


2 pupils in the lowest 


ron ot preterences showed that of 18 
vhos eords were available, 109 or 60 pereent liked the book 
ted-study-and-activity program better and 93 or 51 pereent thought 
icarned’ more by its use Of the 185 reeords from the other group, 
129 or 70 pereent lked this program better, and 124 or 67 percent 
eved it to be more efficient 
Probably the only general conclusions to be drawn from the results 
e study are: (1) that the two methods increase spelling ability in 
ighly equal degree, but that the book-directed programs combining 
study with word games and other activities are more interesting 
r the conditions of the study, and (2) that the two programs of 
vord study and game type used in the study were relatively slightly 


successful with the third of the pupils highest in spelling and in 


renee test seores than with the third lowest in these respects, 
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() the tactors entering Into the process ol edueation, teachu 
if most stubbornly ref ised to submit ITN If to objective evaluat 0 
Reason for this are at least two in number. In the first place, we ha 
ot peel tt ree upon the functions and importance of the classroo! 
teache se, either in general or in connection with instruction in pat 
ticular fields definite levels. Moreover, such evaluation may be reli 
( nim rtant sinee it has been said that ‘‘there is reason to doubt 
whet fferences between the ve ry best and the ve ry poorest teache 
ra scehool! systen ire halt o7 even a quartel as important in determini 
thie eomptishments of ti pupils as ire tive differences in endowment 
eve ed bp mental tests”’ The best we seem to have been able to do 1 
sor rd is to select a few more or less vague generalities on the bes 
1 wi ven e our estimates of el ssroom efficienes B it there stan 
second obstacle, related to the first, in the path of an objective tre: 
me this efficiene Assuming that we have sharply defined the f 
' ; the teaching act upon which we are to base our judgements, wv 
S Qo meaningtt numerieal seals upon whieh to locate these jud 
ment We may take any one of a number of teacher-training seales, an 
t for particular teacher a total of, sav, 155 points out of 
} a) (ne hundred and fifty-five what? No one knows 
MV ld seen Then, that whatevel method ot rating s employed, the 
esults must be « ible of interpretation in terms of units already defin 
nd nderstood. In the vocabulary of educational measur 
ment so Trequent used as mental age Why not, then, u 
( students. to be sur as a basis for a seale of teacher 
’ ern s stated the problem thus ‘ 1] Inequalities ( 
) nts telligence cannot be counterbalanced yy reversed ‘i 
jualities of teaching, how much intelligence quotient can be wiped out 
) ! rtwenty, or te or even less ?”’ kon thre purposes 
S mesermbed int following pages, the problem has been restate: 
rs \\ tis the mean inerement of mental! ige necessary In orc 
: Limitat f Train lo of I 


10 


Li alle Nett 


SA el te pe Mia 
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lent of the less able of two teachers may achieve on the same 
eorre sponding student of the better teache1 


’ ; , 
rtesy ol 


data necessary for this study are used through the cow 
J. Rulon of the Harvard Graduate School of Edueation. Th: 
if Dr. Rulon’s investigation may be found in his recent publica 


Nound VU otion Pru ture wn Ni Lene Ee Tea hing 


present problem resolves itself into two parts. First it is neces 


establish that a difference exists between the teaching abilities 


more teachers. Then it is possible Lo proceed to an evaluation 


fference in terms of the mental ages of the students to whom 


has been viven by these teachers Kor this purpost two gel 


enee teachers, to be known hereinafter as A and Z, were chosen 


vroup ot seven on the staff ot one of the school SVSTems cooM rating 


Rulon It is well to note i passing that the students of thes 
ers formed a part of the control group, the moving pictures not 


ised in their course of instruction. Teachers A and Z had previ 
een rated best and poorest of the seven, respectively by superin 


principal, and supervisors The reason for selecting the two 
parently most divergent in ability is immediately obvious 


ler to get some objective validation of these subjective estimates 


ve teaching merit. use was made of the seores mad by students 
tuch-Popenoe General Science Test, administered at the outset of 
n’s program. Certain objections may be raised concerning th 
s eriterion It mav be argued that achievement on objective 
complete and adequate measure of teaching ability This 1s 
tot true hut such achievement does represent the teacher s 
fulfilling ; part, at least. of her teaching duty \Mloreover. no 
le measure is at fat d whieh Seems a fitting ~ ibstitute tor the one 
ere been used. A second objection to the criterion mav be that 
difference is demonst} ited it is not known how much of this dif 
is due to a seientifie background on the part of one group of st 
d before this group entered upon a study of general science 
shared by the other group This objection must be dealt with o 
sof certain circumstantial evidence. In the first place, the initial 
to be considered preset ntly were composed entire ly Ot Gris whose 
fic backgrounds are notoriously inadequate at best. Secondly. t 
PJ Ti} Si Votion Pic Sev Teach H Stu s 
t N ( | Mass sett H { ers Press, 19 
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individuals composing these groups were taken from several recitation 
classes, eliminating the possible influence of any homogeneity of grouping 
Finally, differences shown by the Ruch-Popenoe test were maintained on 
the Rulon test, given at the end of the six weeks experimental period, and 
covering material definitely prepared so as to be unfamilar to the students 
To proceed with the problem, two greups of 73 girls each were selected 
from among the students of the two teachers. It is obvious that a group 
of 73 students could not be taken from a single recitation class. But if 
seems a fair assumption that a teacher’s methods are so alike in all sections 
of the same course that errors arising from this source can be considered 
negligible. In preparing the two groups, chronological ages and Terman 
scores were matched, individual by individual, while science seores were 
left free. The nature of the distributions of the controlled factors may b 
seen in Table IL. It is to be noted that the means of the chronological ages 
are practically the same, as are the means of the Terman scores. In as 
much as the variations of the distributions by pairs are also practically 
identical, it is possible to say that mental age has been eliminated as a 

differentiating factor 
TABLE I 


MEAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGES AND TERMAN Scores For Two Groups or 73 Grraus Eacr 


lea er No Mean C. A Ss. bD Mean Terman Ss. D 
Cases in months Seore 
\ 73 174.91 7.42 86.56 
, 7 175.21 6.87 86.42 


The progress in general science made by these two groups as measured 
by the Ruch-Popenoe test is summarized in Table II. It was found that 
students of Teacher A scored on the average 2.94 points higher than did 
students of Teacher Z. The difference between the medians is 2.95, and 


favors the students of Teacher A also. 


TABLE Il 


MEAN AND MEDIAN Scores For Eacu or Two Groups or 73 Grris Eacu 


ON THE RvucH-POPENOR GENERAL SCIENCE TES? 
Teacher Mean Ss. D S.D Median 
\ 20.11 ».97 0.7 19.50 
Z 17.17 29 0.62 16.55 
Difference of Means 2 94 
Critical Ratio of ‘ 
Difference i2 
rm m A4 


‘The Critieal Ratio is equal to a difference divided by the standard error of that 
difference The standard error of a difference is computed bv the formula 
S. D., Ve 


, C>, JP 2010, 


q 


tior 
ing 
| on 
alic 
nts 
tes 
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. 
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ts standard error. 
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is point the actual magnitude of the observed difference is not so 
nt as is the certainty with which this difference exists. The table 
ndieates that the difference between the means is 4.2 times as large: 


This means, in terms of probability, that th 


ees are greater than 999 out of 1000 that on repeating this experiment 


similar conditions the obtained difference would fall in the same 

on; that is, in favor of Teacher A. It is clear, then, that as far as 

achievement prior to the CX rimental period IS cone rned., 
\ is definitely superior to Teacher Z. It remains to be seen 
this difference is maintained during a period of somewhat con 

study, the six weeks of Dr. Rulon’s investigation. 

lable IIT are given the mean and median results of these same two 

s on the Rulon test. a test especially prepared to cover the exper! 
eriod., It will be noted that here also Teacher A has been more 
] 


sstul In this instanee, the chances are greater than 99 in 100 that 


ned difference lies in the true direction. 


TABLE II! 


> MepIAN Sco ror Eacn o Two G ( 130 OG 
Eacn ¢ 1E RULON Scrence T 
Vear Sp s p Med 
1 7 18.1 2 12 os 
I lf Lvl ~ 
1) ‘ \i 2 
‘ R ‘ f 
D I ) 
\ Z 


id appear to be clear in view of the evidence, subjective and 


ve, that has been adduced that Teacher A is definitely the better o 


But before turning to the seeond part of the problem, there ar 


nteresting observations to be made concerning the nature of the 
ts of distributions that have just been discussed. Taking either of 
sts. it will be noted that the differences between the two means and 
» medians are numerically approximately the same; and the stand 
ations are strikingly similar also. These considerations point 
fact that the pairs of distributions of achievement scores are of much 
e general contour. the difference being that seores for Teacher A 
lor mily advanced over Those ot Te acne! Za Prov iding the ¢ xplana 
for this situation is not a purpose of this paper. But it does seem 


That these explanations are to he found in those activities of the 


er which tend to affeet all members of a ¢lass in mueh the sam 
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fashion. Such may be motivation, general standards of accomplishment 
methods of conducting group study _ et cetera. 

Having demonstrated a substantial difference in the abilities of thi 
two teachers, it is possible to proceed to an evaluation of this differenc: 


in terms of the chosen unit, the mental age of students. Two groups o 


107 pupils each were prepared by holding Rulon Science Test seores and 


chronological ages constant. In preparing these groups it was foun 
impossible to control sex and at the same time have groups of acceptabl 


size. It was found, however, that in the case of other comparisons not 


reported in this paper sex differences were practically negligible in this 


subject field in this particular sehool. 


Mean chronological ages and Rulon seores for these two groups ar 


given in Table IV. It will be seen that as far as these two characteristics 


are concerned practically identical groups have resulted. The mea 
chronological age is about 175 months, and the mean Rulon seore about 
5 4 points. 
TABLE IV 
MEAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGES AND RULON TEST ScoRES ror Two GROUPS 
or 107 Puptus Eacu 


rea " N C. A. in sD Rulor SD 
Cases Months Scores 

\ L107 17 9 7.71 1.81 19.4 

Z LOT 175.29 7.29 51.91 19.5 


Turning to Table V, it is found that the mean Terman score for tly 


pupils of Teacher A is 92.44, and for Teacher Z, 96.74, a difference of 4.50 


points The same phenomenon that was previously noted appears her 
ulso; the two distributions are very much alike in shape, one being un 


formls advaneed as compared with the other 


TABLE \ 


Vea. l WAN SCORES FOR Two GROUPS OF; 107 S DENTS Eacu 
Teacher Mean Ss. D S. Dim 
Score 
cy 92.44 10.4 2 94 
1.74 ; 2 )° 
Difference of Means 4.30 
Critical Ratio of 
Differenc: 1.6 
Tn n 7 
A Z 


At the age of the students in question, 4.3 pomts of Terman seore ar 
equivalent to about three months of mental age. The conelusion, ther 


with regard to this particular case is that the differences in teachin 
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s is equivalent to about a quarter of a year of mental growth on 
of the students. In specific terms what this statement means is 
leacher A is so much more capable than Teacher Z that students 
her A may be a quarter of a year retarded in mental age and yet 
is well as corresponding students of Teacher Z The added 
leacher A can do the same thing for his students as would the 
hem what would amount to an additional quarter of a vear of 
growth, 
What a difference in teaching ability of this amount is worth in dollars 
ts, 11 18 impossible tO Say. Such a difference may be more impo! 
t certain age levels than at others; or in some subject fields than in 
s. What does seem likely is that if a difference of this magnitude 
ind between two teachers in a city school system, which system 
ts teachers with considerable care, differences so substantial as 
vorth much more from both an educational and financial point of 
n certainly be anticipated under the less favorable conditions 
ng in many localities. 
Such value as this paper May possess lies not so much in the direction 
hnting out specifie readjustments of polices in the particular city 
as in demonstrating the potential utility of this method of teacher 
on a larger seale. Specifically, there would appear to be con- 
rable promise in the use of this technique in those content fields, such 
ence and mathematies, which vield themselves readily to objective 
surement. It is not claimed that this method can or ought to displace 
tely the methods of teacher-rating now in use. But it does suggest 
ning in that much neglected area of teacher training—objective 


rement of teacher ability in terms of a meaningful unit. 
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BB ING WITH MentrTAL ApBiLiry AND FEEDING Its GRrowTH 
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{ etation for practical use of educational theory 1s a di 
ott nkless tas The one who endeavors to interp 
‘ . ere ~ ilw iVs the el nee, on the one hand, that 
lisowned by the theorist, and, on e other that he will be 1 
( one or whom new poms o ew may mean ma 
mes ! readjustment of practic 
‘ 1 ) nterpretation mn ed lation IS e\ der ceed bv the fi 
( ( onal programs found in which t! mplieations 
ew are consistently applied. This condition exist 
ret ce because transition from a program actually in operat 
‘ provram white mav be nplied b the adoption 
~ rded b the toree ot soe mer which makes 
sudas compl revision of practices Conseq ently, a cert 
msistency is characteristic of any developing prograt 
Si ( na rstandn yY ot Tin Implications tor praeti« 
‘ rti ! ory must be discovered to some extent 
ree When su experience 1s nadeq late, interp! 
C OSD subject to question and controversy 
e} ‘ ‘ ractical application of the mec inistie and 
e theories of learning ts especially limited by the ict that o1 
work fas heer done eoneerningag the app! eat 
S " ) iew to practieal eurri im problems The 
) ms whiiel strate pplication of the orga 
ew n ed or comprehensive wa he irthe rmot! 
nis ew has been applied in many eurrieul 
iS ! netion with an meompatible pl ilosop| v of edueatio 
. nil or inconsistencies In many curriculum progral 
( er riiNt wot 0 view pres imably nas heen follows 
‘ S y robable that those who hold these respect 
g ( St 
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the aims ot the eleme ntary se hool have been achieved, at the close of 
lunior nig school pM riod tne aims ot the Junior high school have 
achieved, and at the completion of high sehool the ae neral aims of « 
cation are at last realized in full 
Chis may sound like an overly simplified statement of the proced 

b I nevertheless @sst ntially what is attempted in one form or anot 
! inv curriculum programs. It is true that the procedure is car: 

oug wit! arvine degrees of thoroughness, as Is « videneed by St; 
ments ¢ Ss in eourses ot study, but ther appears to be a comi 
tendeney to state general aims and to deduce from them more spec 
nes for grade levels. An illustration from a course of study in wl 
( ina eal proced ire tor dete rmil ing aims was followed with or 

e and thoroughness will show the point to which the procedure n 

(ne of the aims for reading as stated in this course of study is 
x and to expand desirable reading habits’’. On the first grade | 
nade e development of right habits of eve movement are specific 
‘ ee sel ~ 

l To aequire the ability to read the entire line before returning 

he be vinning of the next line 
; lo aeg lire the ability to read in large word groups 
lo develop the ability to progress regularly 

m the second grade level some specific objectives ar 
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» develop the ability to reeoeniz inereasingly longer ul 
pause 


earn to decrease regressive eve-movements 


» «le velop further the ability oO read with shorter yy riods 


qr) 

carn to aequire aceurate retvlirn sweeps trom the end of o 
to the beginning of the next 

rd grade objectives such as the following are found: 


nerenne The ability to recognize a short TToOUD ot words nt 


at eve-paust 

develop the ability to recognize the sentence as the unit « 
uught in oral reading 

irses of study in which the procedure has been employed wv 
veneral use of expressions suel is. **To further develop’ al 
nue to deve lo} ’ Some of the statements are quite ingenio 
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ng around difficulties of analysis. For example, here are specific 
tated for fifth grade language in another course of study : 

\ little firmer holding for accuracy of form, not, however, at the 
expense of fluency and originality. 

Some inerease in written work, but with the oral work still receiy 
ing the greater emphasis 

More definite attention to paragraph building. 

leaching of other correct usage tables, with review drills on those 
already given in the fourth grade. 


More exercises in enunciation and in punctuation practic 


s technique of analysis is applied with generalizations as well as 
Ils On each level a particular concept is supposed to be de 

ed to a certain stage until finally the total concept emerges 

e extent to which analy sis of obje ‘tives is sometimes carried is sug 
by the findings of the committee on social studies of the National 
of Secondary Edueation. One course of study for seventh erade 

studies lists 135 objectives. One course in another subject con 

2 8D objectives. (ne course tor junior high school contains 47 pages 
eographed of objectives. 

Such a conception of aims appears to be incompatible with the organ 


womt ot view. Aceordineg to this concept the inclusive patte rn of 


auet or ability as a whole must be functioning for the pupils on all 


le levels. Out of the whole certain parts may t nd to be individuated 
ertam eradt levels, but the whole is always the bast and foundation 

iT becomes impossible To assien to particular orades or parts of 
les portions of general objeetives to be achieved To revert to our 
ous illustration, the ability to read, according to this point of view 
not be broken up into eve span, return sweeps, and r¢ gressions to 
eated separately. Rather, reading must be considered as an evolv- 


hole at all times. Each part must function in some way with all 


er parts from the very beginning. The problem of teaching is to get a 


ble rhythm of all the parts rather than performance of isolated parts 
sequently, according to the organismie point of view, it appears un 
rable to break down general aims into specific or immediate aims and 
ndeavor oO locate these parts on eT de levels for sequential at velop 

Rather, aims, stated in terms of general patterns of conduct or 
bilities arranged in those relationships in whieh they funetion 


rally become the guide throughout the development of the ehild 
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| ere We ad be one ren ral ist of alms tor al ed i tional progTra 
I ( Sten } The eqdueation of the ¢€ ild Wo ild bye Ha procs ss of receconstl 
mor retinement o The modes ol behay ing wl en were emploved in tf 
} rinning } ‘ dey yr’? | IS iims trom the organismie point 
ew cannot be broken adown al d Fone ived AS goals to be reached ai 
ULTOSSIVE by the pupils. as has been done so generally in interpretati 7 
© me rist re yt Cw ‘ 
T “i nreresting to note that w Some SCHnOOIS Whe» detailed Stat , 
ments ¢ Haims e hee? sed. CHANGES | nave been ma iT to The more wv 
fi ) statement T ( Denve COLTS ot st dy, Tl blist ed ¢ 
ed fort n 1926, contains lists of classified objectives for each gra 
nd one sts of stand ris ot attainment tor ene! eourse, Wi ile t 
| c } " . 
Ter ‘ rs’ sro? rie ides ony oriel iIncliassined ISTS OTF ODT 
, ty reel ePries ) ron, 7 " | t ine ; ‘ 
cS ) ‘ ( i] il ~ ‘ i I i naers rel S or eat 
The © nd rse of stud published in 1923, provides lis 
( —s oul ry te S Tor ¢ ( Ssemeste! \ ‘ rrie | cs Tentative I 
~ rie! STS oO rie lass fied obweectTives or eael in 
; ; ; ; : leo { 1] | ; ol ‘ 
CS Sn mel Ormuiariion ¢ Smatiel STS © neltaAss ( 
T ( ~ 0 lisplaced rathnel deta ec ( assified list 
ound } ‘ ! er courses oft study I") IS SUGYeSTS nat, trom praeé 
CNM nee some ¢ rricuiun workers Ave found nprofitabl T! 
} ; , } } ; ] . ‘ + 4 
( "> ‘ } SIS Implied Dv tull appliea on of the meehanistie eone 
at mination ot ims of edueation In my judgement this 
~T \ t - npened Observation of eurriculum eommittees 
} to analvze alms and place them on erade levels so as to mr 
it ol equel cle elopm nt leads to this econelusion | S ispect iron 
eXamininge courses of study that most committees have been unable te 
| tistacto ily and nave ne ided a Statement of aim 
on grade evels largely because it is the ceustomarv thine to do in enrris 
Ti) ? ’ 
! | ‘ ‘ ‘ | t ° | tion ‘ +} 
ends ~ a e Secone major pom or consideration, whien 
e method of defining the seope of the curriculum. This is a problen 
. ; ] ‘ ; , ria? al 
S rect ed ery nadequate eonsideration n eurrieulum mak 
! e mo reneral ISSUMption has been that analysis of the aims o 
} ‘ , " ] rial .) a 1 niae { 7 , he ; +} 
4 (| ( ) S S (lessee) wl and pieceemel 0 Specie aims on i¢ rt 
ot ( rrace le eis] i SaTISTAaCcTOry wa TO at rine The seope at ti 
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If analysis of aims into specific parts \ iolates fundamental 


eT 4 
sty 7 es of learning, other methods must bi employed to define the 
nf ‘ e curriculum. Exploratory work in the development of such 
int , heen done in some curriculum programs Hlowever, it 1s 
i pi ) Irpost here to diseuss these othe procedures, suffice it to Say 
tat 1 complete re-thinking of the problem of defining the scope of the 
‘ m appears to be required by the organismie point of view 
Stat l rd point at which the implications ot the two psycl ologwies appear 
or roest different procedures is in connection with the organization of 
d eto The difference comes in the foeal point of organizatior 
rar ection organized on mechanistie principles tends to have its focus 
t Thi earnel ‘ 1@ Col trolling idea ippears To he that the pupil 
bie d to activity of the desired typ by external factors As Bock 
ea sts, the implication is that ‘* The pupil is just so much raw materia 
R y the manipulation of the teacher.’’ The result is that the ecurrie 
py er tends to eoneentrate on exter forees whieh e believes 


ne to he mr on the ehild in such a Way as to secure the des red 


ry etivitv. The problem, in brief, is to provide stimuli which caus 
lit rner to act in certain desired ways It is the task of the teacher to 
Tc | tions mvolving sueh stim ili This ean hye done Most easil 
4 eet ely if the various responses that are desired are arranged 
om difficulty and organized by subject fields. It ean be achieved 
2 omieally if the child is required to re ict to eaeh STIMULUS a Cel 
tees mber of times at given time intervals. Consequently, the problem 
ye Lee ng instruetion is that of arranging for the application of stim 
"Ol table times and in proper ordet \s a result we have arithmetic 
na logical sequence which carries the pupil through a planned 

in timulus-response situations \ given response is required 
ric mber of times at specified intervals In geography we have levels 
measured by the intricacy of concepts and the quirement 
eSsTuU completion of one level befor procecding to another In 
e! | literature we have chronological development with emphasis 
i] tem of information which is to be added to the preceding items 
d ially building an und rstanding of | istory or literature The 

. nstruetional organization becomes the immediate stimulus-re 
lation (one instructional unit Is T ed 16 The next beea Nt ot ITS 
elationship In brief, the ideal organization of instruetion from 
’ inIstie point ot view seems to he ache ved when the teacher 
advance precisely what activities the pupils are to engage i 
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roduce the desired activities, and the order in wh 
e act TICS be earried on Th Is, the teacher ASS12? 
STIONS re wards. 1) INnIShes, and irges in ord -” to 0 


he desired activities at the proper time and in t 
If the particular activity to which attention is direct 
eher has sueceesstu ly conducted her work 
ng from this point of view has the task of indicatn 


c ila responses t} if “vr desired and the orcs 


defined, experimental procedures may be employed t 


terials become relatively uniform in use until further 
has revealed possible improvements. In this way 
vided for selecting and organizing instructional m 
sIni¢ int o ew this concept of stimuli relative 
ne? plied on schedule by the teacher, is not a 

earner and environment are considered one Th 
n becomes the foeal point of consideration and h 

ns of eqaueatior Edueational possibilities are presen! 
rise for the individual Activities take on meat 

\? nto pee ! relationships as means to the desired 
tent. or goal. or purpose of the indi dual beeomes 

ence or organizing instruction 

ng i s means that instructional organizatio 

rid Torm ! ad ane | e preeise stimull and rt 

nt ted in full for they are complex of relation 
Same torn sinee This iS the ease, the teaehe 

lé vith thes complex Situations with all the 

s the rise This suggests that the restrictions o 
books, sequential organization of subject matte) 


mie materials tor de veloping given abilit 


1eS On 


subje ields, and strict time allotments mus 
nstruction cannot be organized in advance as it 

d, the teacher must be furnished with raw material 

must emplo ese matemais in t re lationshiy 


mis. or 7 irposes of the children he is teael 


LOO} oO Tie le; rnel my the particular situation 1} 


ror The oeal pomt of organi ne mst? letion 
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er phase of eurriculum making upon which the organismie 
ew appears to have distinct bearing is in connection wit! 

specially designed to relate or integrate facts and skills mastered 
courses. I refer, for example, to such phases of instructional 

! as the auditorium work in platoon schools (‘ase states of the 
of auditorium work that ‘‘it is here that the pupils learn to in 
classroom activities in terms of life and social situa 

rhe concept evidently is that activities are first carried 
classrooms in such a way that they are unrelated to life and 
situations, and later are brought together or integrated This 


he an effort to build a whole by combining a variety of mor 


ss diserete parts By assuming that learning 1s earried on effec 
by securing some information in one place and some in another, 
is to he brought together finally in organized form by thi 

m teacher. the basie cones pt o1 the organism point ot view 

to be violated. Similarly, the organismie point of view leads us 

nn the organization of special courses for character edueation, for 


l 


ication, and tor the purpose oft summal ‘Ang roundn Ff out, 


s . . 
} ting work ol specialized nature 


\s my last point, I wish to emphasize what appears to me to be a mis 
on ot the organisniie point of view It has been s iweested 
sourees that the principles of the organismie point oft \ vW WI 
ed if instruction is organized around larger topics than has 
mary. One interpretation, for example, which assumes this to 
follows 
\\ n the teacher of American history takes up the study of t! 
onarv War in the fifth grade, she does well to present the story 


ir in general outline first and then to develop the various phases 
eneral subjeet in detail The pupil who is properly oriented 
reneral field will get the detail more effectively, more Tull) 
correctly, beeause the whole determines the properties oft the 
w of Determined Action \ clear definite general pieture 
matter as a starting point for the work on a larger unit o 
latter serves as a convenient filing ec¢ase with conrpartments 
beled to store away a wealth of interesting detail in an orderly 
y tS organization intact and avoidit ey all eontusion Whe 
s properly assisted in organizing subject matter in the light of 
‘ ll not onlw learn the facets wi least effort. b ew 
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( et and generalize, because facts are learned in t 3 
S : in the first plac a 
t the organismie point of view, this illustration may 
nh instruetion init that observes organismie prinely ; 
loes or does not depends on the complete situation and a 
t complete without the learner The intent or goal of x 
S pas experience cannot be lett out of consideratio1 ; 
minant of the characteristies of the whok The stimu 
art ! ew when the learner is not in full view 4 
ter etatior ‘ es out these mportant considerations a . 
‘ I stimulius-pattern } 
eC} mportant point if it is sound interpretation It wa :: 
I iffling of subject matte externally to the lean 
nS @ 4 ort to organize instruetion nm a tall in advance 
slol t is my judgement that our greatest danger as pl 
rkers Is in superficial interpretation of concepts 
been too much eoneerned witl techniques and } | 
ttle coneerned with fundamental principles. F 
{ employ particulal rechniques ind seel the 
} Pol ter the act rather than before We mav w 
e of confliets in theories of learning to give grea 
© the s to which we subseribe and to the developmer 
these theories really operative Curricul 
worked from the answer backwards throu 
| S | Ss t we have number of eurriecul 
tle fundamental curriculum reorganizati 
| Corl first na t ‘ alt ( mmel ol procedures seco 
‘ tion 
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\PPROACHL TO THE MEASUREMENT OF BIOLOGICAL 
ATTITUDES AND APPRECTATIONS 


lla Ee 


101 He tirequent retTerence is mace in most elementar’s school 
mu y study COUPSECS to obiectives nvolving thie development Ol 
' q Cs nd appreciations, not a vTreal deal is known about the effec 
'S N of such instructional effort This is duc partly to the diffieulty 
ne the aequisition of subtle elements going to make » att 
Wi | pprecelations, and partiv to the absence of adeq late measul 
irl es tor evaluating the outeomes It is the purpose of THIS st id 
‘ ST experiment | means of! i naly ny The effieaes rT pres 
pr , methods in this respeet, and to indicate research problems whiel 
tS > rom suenh an analy SIS 
ttemptine the measurement of any of the constituents of a 
I ! ppreciations, it must be reeoeni ed rom the outs | | 
t] only to discover manifestations of selected elements In a give! 
W inder a known stimulus: that individual responses to cet 
tion may vary from time to time depending on physiological! 
rh ms. and extended and imm« liate pre eonditioning by a OST Ot 
! factors Re-tests on identical questions involving the 
of attitudes have demonstrated that su attitudes may be 
efinitely by stimuli of varving nature within even a few se 
I t will. therefore be J idielous to tormultate a testing program 
0 eoenizanee ot the limitation ot suel Testing’ mate als, and 
sions to guard against the misinterpretation of results 
dard dictionary defines attitude as ‘‘State of mind, behavior 
regarding some matter, as d cating opinion or purpose 
ithorityv @ive S meaning oO ppreeiation he a oO 
lustinet pereeption \eceptinge sueh definitions, seems 
rement of attitudes and appreciations is concerned’ with ce 
the state of mind with whiel nm mdividual may distinct! 
or esteem an idea or group of ideas. It is the task of recording 
einets ata given time wl respect 1Oa speci questiol 7 rob 
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asurement was evidenced as e; 
imner’s report on the investigation of beliefs. This 
he work of Young and Thurstone employing the order 
que Some work has been done by means of anal 


+h as that of Cavan, Baumgerten, 
ed interview method ha been used with snuee 


ect could be given an individual examination. Meas 
to reve ittitudes without t] 


tne subject's iwareness of 


uttleworth Word 


e Dee devised by Watson and SN 


eactions to superstitions, and paired contrasting st: 
kewise been utilized. The most common type of test, he 
rangement of statements to which the subjeet may re 
egatively with provisions for partial responses betwe 
eS Kxamples of ti ’ 


se techniques will be found in H 
1a1@s iM sf, Bogardus’ SOM ral Distance SCALE, Harp 
/ nal 1/f ludes, The lini ers sor Ch cad 


Thurstor 
. Mill's Test of Cir Att 


ules, Watson’s Test of Pul 


ers 
ters nowledge, no adequate TeS nas vet been devis 
ré renee to biologieal attitudes and appreciations lt 
o adapt techniques which have been itili ed in stud 
of attitudes, to the problem inder consideration It 
certain voeab lary difficulties will be present, especl 

] 


CN hy if it IS helieved that thes may hy overcome by 


of the study materials in 


Those grades The followil 
ns relate to elements both in the plant and animal kin 
nd ina nature stud course tor the upper inte 
{ 
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rmore, 


reciavrions 


eS attil ides and ap] 


| na nierpretation ot environmental elements The © 
4 | tiv questiol Tie practical val i? of The Tests By 
2 tm he well to indicate proposals for their administrat 
xX 
: 
r eq 1 T Sil TESTS SHO ld hy dm nist« red 1? iT endel 
‘ evement tests w eh might he ised in the study Then 
| hy | i@h! ol emp ASI ed hy The enchel l inv m 
st el tf Ss made to measure the etfectiveness o presse! ea 
Kixamples Ol ol reLTe renee to Su tests should not 
! ed ! e student s st a mate! Is Ihe TESTS SHO 
? | mir i} | ; j | TY ] | | ai +} } 
StCT' Immeadlate re and Immeaatery ad er the su 
meer s been studied This will allow an examination 
\ c eC Océ irred during the stud Tai od Del ed 
a] Leniied wasted of time han ol 
( 1) (I ( iil ( ( (Led ( iM] ) tiie IS ClADSE* 
. . 
| i‘? TENT renstpwol a 
| S mii S possible 7 Cltil l OneST TeSDOTISE 











THE FEASIBILTY OF ABILITY GROUPING 
J. W. TILTon 
bale U ersity 
KVER since the introduction of a system of school grades there Y a 
been protests avainst the resulting lock-ste p The more recent move! 
nown as homogeneous or ability grouping, which is an effort to refin: 
rrading system, has provoked its share of criticism. It is the purpos 
this paper to discuss, not the general merits of such grouping or sect 
ing, but simply its feasibility, toward which some of this criticism 
(‘ourtis’ pointed out as early as in 1925 that ‘‘sectioning on the | 
0 ntelligence seor IS Aappare ntl, proving to be a temporary exped f 
more refined method of grading, but not an ultimate solution 
1925. Washburn ealled attention to the ove rlapping of sections 
tO ( wide range ot ability remaining In any single se etion Holli 
| ead in 1928. as a result of his efforts to discover the best method 


sectioning. econeluded that none of the measures he used greatly red 


the heterogeneity of the total group In 1930, MeGaughvy* advar 
the most important argument against homogeneous grouping, the 
it there S not nd eannot he such a thing asa truly homogeneous ori 


In 1931 there appeared a study by Burr,’ in which the facets as to 


overianping otf sections were rn rtraved fol SIX CITIES 


Now it 1s ehlv desirable that those interested in sectioning ed 
tional groups should e it made plain to them that no basis of sect 
ing will eliminate overlapping in respect to any measure other than 
ised i sectioning It was theretore, educationally valuable ana 


‘ 


the interest of a more complete portrayal of all the faets, that Burr sh 
. . : one , : 
e deseriped THIS ovel apping lo LING nis own words. nis study 


designed TO SVNTDOSIZE consid rations based on t he diffs renees in n 


ehievement ot omogencous Groups with eonside rations arising from 
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vements of groups in terms of variability.’’ But 
sideration of all the facets has had less influence than 
rlapping has had There seems to have been Hi 
y from a limited consideration of central tendencies 
only overlapping and spread. Alice Keliher*, in 


itieal study, vave no consideration to data which 


erent the so-called homogeneous gro Ips r She 
ral levels of ability do not exist. and took the 
gy either has ho vem ral significance, or is vere rally 
neity, only in the most limited degree 

ral level of ability’’ is a loose concept.” But it is 
he genius with the idiot It still holds in comparing 
eblk minded Is it like ly that the coneept has lost 


significance in the ease of the bright and the dull Ar 
prignt SeceTions pright in no other respect than on the hasis 
were sectioned In short, s ability SCeTlol ing fallacious and 


e question 1s not one of homogeneity vs. non-homogeneity, 
ich homogeneity Or better still, it is a question of hov 
rogeneity there is in the ability sections than in elasses 
finement of grading has been attempted But with the 


rased and with the facts regarding overlapping available, 
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the data is bv no means obvious Assuming th; 
+} } rorh‘t ‘ Oo ‘ ly ll , hy +} 

eC prignt, averagt and dull in sections bp em 
riteria in terms of which varving amounts of ove 


ated? What reduction from 100 percent overlap 


neglioibl and not wortn bothering wit! , Wi iT 


iable, and what of considerable significance in teacl 
i 7 1 the rane of seores 1n a section may hye any 
} ereent o The range ot the 0 ! vce Mor nis 
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FEASIBILITY OF ABILITY G 


out a measure of overlapping 
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mine To what extent the so-called 


; 4] 


is to compare them as to ( 
r comparable conditions. 


dies have been undertaken 


e made under the conditions whiel 


n as indices of ability 


a 


pose, i nad rew ot such vains as nay 


OU PING 


ut surely the most direct 


ability sections re ally 


mount 


a ord 


( heen 


} 


must exist if the @ 


r’é ported tol ot 


arned in various 


io measure gains 


in conditions of teaching and of testing must exist w hye 
e facts reported by Carroll'* in the field of spelling. HH 
res ‘bright secTions and tO tTnres dul SeCcTIONS 1S 
the work in spelling which was te be taught a vear heneé 
the bi ott eould spel] S1 pereent of thi new words 
+() er'’¢ ni Ihe pright made 7.416 errors. ( d 4 SS? 
(] rom the Tteaening ot 8s velling i Veal hence d 
rn three times as many words and needed to ave three 
ny errors corrected. Now, assuming it the bright ar 
ners of spelling: that the teaching a vear henee is lare« 
work preseribed for the grad and that the testi 
ted what ¢hanee 18 there ti t the gains macs hw 1 r brig t 
proportional to their ability to learn 
pelling is an extreme case, but there is a strong lik od 
ne influences operate general According to Ranki 
grouping improves most the gains made by the dull. next 
the avernay and least. those mace by the bright | This 
t is quite ely due to the continued limiting influence o 
rds ipon the teaehing of the brienter se ions 
vains reported by Knowlton and Tilton were mad 
ons While Satisty tiie present needs a rly wel] Phe same 
t both a bright and a dull section Although, for exper 
oses, the teaching from section to section was as constant as 
( ld make 1f. the teachin: nvo ed al Wn isual at eree O 
\ ( of B t ) ( N \ | 
| { s 19 
} { S { ? (} ( ; IIT — 
| } ( / h, | ' 
1), ! Tilton, J. W ij Histe Te Ni 
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enrichment. and the tests were de signed to fit the teaching. These 
tors operated to make the measured gains a fair index of ability to | 
There were two factors which were undesirable for the present } 
Dose In the first place, the sectioning had not been done on the us 
\ B (". on X \ 7, basis The 520 seventh vrade pupils had been 


tioned hy Tak 


the top 35 Otis Classification Test Seores. the m 


highest 35, and so on down the list Thus the 15 sections were 
different in ‘‘abilitv’’ The other factor which minimizes the valu 
the data for present purposes is the operation of an experimental fact 
Im SIX Of The nhiteen sections Llow: ver both ot these factors operated 
minimize the difference between the gains made by bright and dull 
tions Kor ; possibl comparisons, the gain madk by a brighter 
on was 125 percent of the gain made by a duller section taught by 
same teacher. Many of the comparisons so arranged are between brig 


and average or between average and dull, rather than between bright 


; 


Making one comparison for each teacher and that, the one n 
truly between bright and dull, the percentage is 145. The gain of 
four brightest classes is 154 pereent of the gain of the dullest four 
this case the teaching is constant in two eases and variable in two. © 
two of these eight classes were experimental sections, and they were b 
dull seetions In spite of this tact. no section in the lowest quartil 

ability ** equalled the lowest seetion in the highest quartile of ‘‘abilit 

The gains reported by Knowlton and Tilton were made in hist 
during five experimental units involving about ten weeks of instruct 
Hollingshead®? has reported gains made in reading and arithmetie un 
conditions whiel validate them also as indices ot ability, and under « 
ditions which add more meaning to the term ‘ability groups - 

The gains in question were made as a result of a vear’s instruct 
in the sixth gradk They were measured on the Stanford Aechieven 
Test The 425 pupils were not actually sectioned Hypothetical 
tions were made as follows: First, the records of all pupils outsid 
range of 18 months of Edueational Age were discarded. Second, 


remaining 274 were sectioned into three groups on the basis of Nati 


Intelligenes Test \ iotients The highest 20 percent constituted 

The experi ntal faetor mini red the difference bh + n the compat 
' this t expel ntal factor had raised the ; n of more dul 
‘ a f } t 
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p and the lowest 20 percent the dull group. In reality, thes 
vere to a large extent taught by the same teachers. Since thn 
chers were involved, the teaching was probably typical so far as 
irected to bright and dull pupils is concerned. Since the 274 

erv close ly eraded, the instruction was probably pertinent to the 

of all to an unusual degree. Under these circumstances, gain 
reflect the ‘*ability ’’ of the sections. The reading vains ot the 
group was 125 percent of that of the dull group. In arithmetic 

146 percent. Hollingshead also graded hypothetically on the 
\rithmetiec Age, and again discarded the records of all not 
n 18 months range. For the remaining 261, instruction in arith 

as presumably even more pertinent to present educational status 
ore In this ease, the gain of the bright group was 18S percent 
mace by the dull group Surely, when, because of ability dit 

s, one section of an already closely graded group makes nearly 
s much progress as another, an organization of considerable edu 
significance has been effeeted Although extensive overlapping 

need for adaptation to individual differenees remain, the sections 
act ‘‘ability groups’’, appreciably different in their capacity to do 

more of such comparisons are needed, for the data here pre 
constitute a very limited answer to the question to which this 
is addressed Not only are the data not precise, but tl ev ar 

d to the fields of history, reading, and arithmetic. So far as they 


suggest that although much overlapping remains, a significant 


tiation has been effected In other words, such facts as are 
indicate that ability grouy\ing is feasible; whether it is de 


or not 1s quite another matter 


she does t report thes Der tages ] fact. he es not ( t 
r sted the y s which he re ted for 7 ' nti is mA ff t 
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SOCTAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE MENTALLY SUBNORMAL 


Epgar A, DOLL 
The Trainina School at Vineland, New Jersey 


THERE can be no doubt that mental deficiency is one of the most 
serious social problems of our day. The stresses of economic conditions 
today confirm the well-known facts regarding both the menace and thy 
burden of this class of citizens. Even under favorable environmenta 
conditions, the social adjustment and economie success of the met 
tally subnormal are, at best, preearious. In times of social erises thes 
marginal members of society are the first to suecumb. 

It is unnecessary to recite the many ways in which the mentally sub 
normal menace our social structure. Manv scientific studies have amp): 


justified the extensive experiences of all social welfare workers regard 


ing the problems of dependency, delinqueney, and illiteracy in this elass 7 


of our fellows. It is no longer necessary to inform the public in thes: 


directions. What is more important is to promote practical programs § 


for dealing with the situation in a constructive manner. 
The feeble-minded are human beings. They are citizens. In France 
thev are still termed ‘‘the children of the good God.’’ They are ou 


neighbors even though their immediate neighborhood may be a few blocks 
removed from our own. They do the humble work of society as servants 
in our homes, as operators in our factories, as laborers in construction 
and as menials in many enterprises. Who shall say they are not worth) 
of their hire? Who shall deny them that small measure of protectior 
without which their social liabilities exceed their social assets but whic! 
when prov ided, holds them safe from the undertow of social degradation 

In dealing with the social menace and economic burden of the feeble 
minded, it has been customary to emphasize the self-protective measures 
whieh will safeguard the normal members of the community. In th 
White House Conference of 1930, the subeommittee on the mental! 
handicapped shifted the emphasis from liabilities to assets and conece! 
trated on the development of potential strength as well as safeguard 
ing against overt weakness. There is an edueational maxim of sound 
standing which says, ‘‘One way to offset a deficiency is to develop a 
compensating proficiency.’’ Our program for the social control and oc 
eupational adjustment of the feeble-minded must supplement protectiv: 
measures with more constructive devices. We must develop the limit 


abilities of the mentally subnormal to such a degree that their deficiencies 
will be supplanted by capabilities. 
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ypproach to the problems of mental deficiency today is limited 
of knowledge gained from the social failures within this elass 
of this information is limited to those feeble-minded who 
nstitutions, or who come before the courts, or who are the im 
e objects ot organized charitable reliet But these constitute only 
number of all the mentally deficient Less than ten percent of all 
le-minded, and probably not more than five percent, ever reac! 
i¢ institutions. Sinee this minority is the group in which the 
onsequences of mental defici nev are most obvious an 1 the hered 
iture of the condition most conspicuous, concentration on these 
rovides but a limited view of the whole problem. We cannot 
onger Ove rlook the faet that the remaining 90 to 95 pereent who 
reach institutions are not all social failures, even though their 
he only at a low eultural level. 
eeble-minded ehildren come from good families which ar 
self-respecting and economically self-sustaining. These individ 
dom come to our attention except in the publie schools, rec iving 
lo, good protection and safe care in a favorable environment. In 
te institution for the feeble-minded we see this aspect of the 
n terms of the mental hygiene of the family rather than in the 
enace of the individual, and one is amazed at the heroism of the 
n these families who do their utmost to meet this difficulty ‘‘on 
In a complete view of the proble m, Wwe should not ove! 
elp and svmpathy which should be extended to these families, 
irden is often too great for them to bear with justice to the pat 
he normal children in the family Qn the other hand, the 
nded ehild of hereditary stock faeces the double handicap Oo} 
ty aggravated by poor home environment The feeble-minded 
hardly he expected to provide those social advantages whiel 
some degree offset the limited mental endowment of such chil 
llow to compensate for unfavorable home conditions in such eases 
which is not so easy to solve as may at first appear 
number of the feeble-minded is consé rvativels estimated 
ent of the adult population, or at two percent oft the elemen 
population. The higher percentage among juveniles is partly 
vreater case ol detecting mental deficiency in ehildret and 
fact that the mentally subnormal as a class die at a mucel 


an do normal persons The available mortality statis 
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he I 


hey 


place the average age of death of the institutionalized feeble-minded «& 
about 25 years, while that of the normal population is about 50 years 













The feeble-minded as a class are not aggressively anti-social, nor ar bupil 
they aggressively promiscuous in their sex relations. On the contrary, the 
feeble-minded are passive and timid as a class. Their suggestibility 
their ingenuousness and their lack of foresight make them easy victims o/ 
social cireumstances. They do not seek unsocial lives. Rather, their 


lives are made unsocial because of their inability to cope with the diff. 


he s 
pent 
ceon 
or hi 
hat 1 


culties of modern social life. P 
The feeble-minded of idiot degree, and also the majority of im. ubne 
beeiles, are a social burden rather than a social menace. The morons bt stu 
who are much more numerous, constitute the principal problem. Even n th 
among them, the majority are fairly well adjusted socially, or at leas ost « 
can be made so if we will but provide for them some of the advantage s thé 
that are provided for the mentally normal social classes. ed b 
The five principal agencies concerned with the consequences of me rom 
tal deficiency are the home, the schools, the community, the courts an oe 
the publie institutions. As noted above, 90 to 95 percent of the feeble or m 
minded reside in their own homes. We have no exact knowledge at thy s mo 
present time regarding the nature of those homes which do not sen nd t 
patients to the institutions. Probably a very considerable number « ‘ith 
these homes are sufficiently favorable so that we have no oceasion to ty ults 
interested in them from the point of view of community supervision. \s peial 
already noted, these homes provide more or less adequate protectio r att 
to the feeble-minded individual, and publie measures are not usuall) ate 
necessary except from the point of view of mental hygiene. gain 
The most conspicuous point of attack in the social adjustment | 
the feeble-minded is within the publie schools. The feeble-minded chil ade 
seldom constitutes a problem before the age of entering school. Eve! abies 
in his period of schooling he is a problem chiefly from the point of view By 
of instruction and learning rather than from the point of view of be mn 
havior. If his period of schooling has been successful, he will seldom | renta 
a problem after leaving school, unless an unfortunate combination ehool 
tis 3 


social circumstances confronts him with difficulties which he cannot sur 
mount. The behavior problems of the feeble-minded in school, and afte 
leaving school, are usually the result of unfavorable environment or 1! 
adequate programs of school instruction. The well-behaved feeble 
minded at school merely live along undisturbed and undisturbing « 
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dex lar classes. They vive econeern to the conscientious teacher; 
ears eeome the objects of ridicule or pity on the part of the normal 
or ar aaa? s: they make but little progress educationally and socially because 
ry, | ae! school program is not adjusted to their limitations. The money 
bility t upon their instruction in the regular grades is wasted because it 
ims Seeccomplishes no good results. It were better to spend twice as much 
th r half as long a period so that at least they could be taught something 
e diff. t they ean learn and will make use of later. 
4 Progressive schools have organized special classes for the mentally 
\f im. apubnormal sehool child, and these classes have had a remarkable degree 
orons yf suecess in spite of a rather general lack of enthusiasm for such classes 
Eve mn the part of school officials and boards of education. The per capita 
t leagimeost of instruction of children in these classes is usually twice as great 
ntag OMRs that for the normal child in the regular grades. But this cost is justi- 
iod by the positive results obtained in contrast with the negative results 
Pome rom instruction in ordinary classes. Moreover, the edueation of the 
ts ial child is greatly improved when the subnormal child is provided 
feehl. aor ina special class, so that the increased cost of special class instruction 
at s more than justified by the increased benefits to both the subnormal 
+ sepduammeud the normal child. Where these special classes have been provided 
hes Bvith adequately prepared teachers and competent supervision, the re- 
te ilts of instruction, and particularly the results in the direction of 
n adjustment have been little short of amazing. There is no point 
ect q ) ttack in the whole program of protection of the feeble-minded so 
sua : rtant as the publie schools. One of the most serious indictments 
heainst the modern school official is his general lack of social conscious- 
ia less In respect to this problem. Yet, some farsighted educators have 
le nade national reputations by the successful way in whieh they have 
Eve ded special edueation for these exceptional children. 
f view But even if the schools do provide special classes which are adequate 
” mber and character, the benefits attained are but temporary if the 
lon lly subnormal child leaves school at the close of the compulsory 
™ period without a subsequent period of occupational adjustment. 
nt s serious criticism of most school systems that mentally subnormal 
1 afte ilren of compulsory school age are permitted to leave school or are 
ol 3 etually excluded from school during the period of compulsory 
feeb nstruction. Democracy in education will not be achieved until 


andieapped children receive their fair share of instruction in 
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terms of their capabilities for learning and adjustment. In view of thei 
limitations they should be kept in school longer than the normal com 
pulsory sehool period rather than for a shorter time. This is futil 
however, unless the instruetion in school is adapted to their needs. T! 
most helpless victim of compulsory education today is the mentally sub 
normal child who must continue to attend school in the regular classes 
without being provided with a type of instruction suited to his eapa 
bilities. This has the vicious consequence of constantly confronting suc 
enildren with their native limitations and creating in them a sense o/ 
helplessness and inadequaey which, all too often, results in social a: 
tagonism. We should respect rather than condemn those children w! 


express their resentment in some form of social explosion. The docile § 


subnormals live along harmlessly enough in the face of the inadequacy 
Those who show their resentment in social misconduct are the mor 
aggressive personalities and consequently the more promising cases. 

(ne satisfactory method of continuing the schools’ responsibility 
beyond the age limit for compulsory education is to provide a perio 
of social supervision during the remainder of the child's legal minority 
Theoretically, it would seem desirable that this continuation of edueatio: 
and adjustment should be provided under publie school authorities, bu 
the publie schools, absorbed as they are in traditional instruction, hav 
demonstrated a lamentable lack of social responsibility in providing cor 
tinuation education. There has been little preparation of teachers 
and school administrators in this direction of educational sociology. an 
there is limited educational machinery and educational personnel fo 
carrying out this responsibility. 

This almost criminal negligence of ignoring the needs of the mental!) 
subnormal child after he leaves the school should not be allowed to con 
tinue. This is the period of the greatest instability on the part of all boys 
and girls. At this age they have reached their physical maturity but 
have not vet developed more than a slight degree of social responsibilit) 
They are at the most aggressive period in their lives, which is also their 
least responsible period. Small wonder, then that the boys become «i 
linquent or erimina! and the girls sexually promiscuous. We are most 
unjust in foreing this responsibility unaided, and we are hardly intel! 
gent in meeting the situation by repressive measures. Far better t 
provide some system of tiding them over the period between irresponsib|: 


adolescence and responsible manhood and womanhood by construetiv: 


social supervision. This would eapitalize the special class instruetio 
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schools I rough measures of! social i 


nd wou d stabiliz then eonduet d ring this instabl period 
romote an occupational adjustment of some permanen 
iring this period that the courts become chiefly concerned y 


It is a most interesting fact that the per 


mental deficiency among offenders progressively declines 

»p the age seale of delinqueney and crime Where statisti 
is founded on adequate mental diagnosis. It appears that 
ge of mental deficiency is highest among juvenile deli 


east among adult offenders. with re tormatory populatir ns 


‘eeble-minded offenders paroled from correctional institutions 


ng, make about as successful adjustments as do mental! 
enders at least they are not recommitted more freq ent hy 
be taken as an evidence of the essential submissiveness of t! 
led and then responsiveness to programs ot social rehab 
sis on the mental factor in erime and delinqueney has obscured 
e Important role of environment in the deve iopment of ant 
ct \ll criminologists recognize that the causes of erime 
social, and that the mental factor is only a predisposing 
nh a precipitating influenc This is the most helpful aspect 
criminology, since the environmental situation can be changed 
readily than can the mental endowment of the individual 
docility of the feeble-minded and their desire for soci 
become clear as soon as favorable environment is provided 
s connection, [| am reminded of a startling facet wl \ 
n connection with a crime survey of the ¢ itv of Cleveland 
vation of juvenile erime in that city twelve vears ago 1 
e proportion of delinqueney among the feeble-minded it 
r sses of the p iblic schon S Was ten Times as great as amor 
e-m nded vho were ittending the specia classes | IS S 
evidence of the importance of social supervision and ad 
n relation to juvenile delinqueney. Similar] erv care 
HO) 1y5 roled inmates of a larg eastern retormatoryv shower 
between degree of me ntality and suecess on parol f 
Ol between SUCCESS ON parol and tne immed it¢ nfl ene 
Other studies in New Jersev show the pereentage of me? 
a? ee half of that ini 
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among juvenile delinquents, and the percentage among adult offenders 


only half as great amone reformatory boys 

While it may he theoretically true that a feeble-minded person is 
potential delinquent in larger measure than is the case for the norma 
person, it appears to be a fact that this potentiality becomes progressively 
CSS aS age increases This seems to be an evidence of the fact that as 


progresses the fee bl minded become progressive ly bette r adjusted 


; 


his IS ho beeause ol Syste matie programs tor the social adjustment oT 


the older feeble-minded., but rather in spite of it. since few sueh pro 


i 


rrams have been seriously promulgated 

The greatest number of the feeble-minded are residents in the com 
munity. Many of them tend to live at low cultural levels and, therefore 
tend to congregate in the less desirable sections of the community. Wi 
must not overlook the fact, however, that many of the feeble-minded are 


} 


ound in good homes, in good neighborhoods. and are reasonably wel] 
adjusted under the protection of their families. The helplessness of the 
feeble-minded in poor families exaggerates both the extent and thi 
serpousness of their social ck pM ndeney 

The community ag ney 1s, therefore, the ultimat« ly res] onsible means 
dealing with this problem except in the ease of those who are com 


mitted to public institutions. Generally speaking, our publie agencies are 


ractically aware of the problems of mental deficiency and are dealing 
with these problems in a sympathetic and intelligent manner from the 
point of view of charitable relief. Very few communities, however, have 
provided systematic methods for dealing with the problem in terms of 
‘vision and control rather than mere relief What is needed in thes 
families is more authority on the part of the social agency so that the 
supervision can be extended on a more constructive basis and so that 
hese famiiies can be provided with a larger measure of social protection 


W ere This has heen done t 


ie results have been astonishingl suceessful. 
This community aspect of mental deficiency raises a very interesting 
question of the possibility of providing in the community for those 


feeble-minded who do not require institutional care and custody In 
stitutional care is expensive, and this method of segregation is in many 
ways contrary to the happiness and usefulness of these people. The 
state Colony for the family eare of the mentally affected at Ghe« l. Bel- 


gium, provides a striking example of the feasibility of caring for mental 


defectives in private families. In that city of 18,000 inhabitants, 3,000 
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tients, Insane, epileptic, and feeble-minded, are cared for in private 


milies under the supery ision of a me dieally lirected central institution. 


s plan is both more economical and more satisfactory to the patient and 
s family than is the plan of ordinary institutional segregation. The 
tient has the advantage of adequate medical care and social supervision, 
well as the advantages of family life and personal freedom consistent 

his abilities and limitations. 

This plan is now being tried out in New York state and is proving 
ceessful on a limited seale. In view of the fact that the majority of 
e feeble-minded now live in their own families, there seems to be no 
“l reason why they might not live at least as well or better as mem- 
rs of other families when that care is supplemented by medical and 
lal supervision from a competent public body. Foster-family eare of 
feeble-minded offers the same advantages over institutional methods 
as already been witnessed in the case of orphans, where placement is 
enerally found superior to institutionalization. 

The most important modern view of mental deficiency is the emphasis 
the double handieap which confronts the mentally subnormal individ 
namely, limited mental endowment and unfavorable social environ 
ment. The mentally normal person has a sufficiently hard time of life 
hen he has to cope W ith environmental handicaps. These difficulties are 
bviously multiplied when the mental ability of the individual is less 
an normal. If the feeble-minded achieve only marginal success under 
vorable social conditions, it is not surprising that they fall below that 
standard when the environment is also against them 
The most hopeful aspect of the whole question is, therefore, to be 
ound in adequate school instruction, systematic occupational adjustment 
nd sympathetic social supervision. The institution plays a role of first 
mportance in providing for those individuals who cannot be cared for un 
ler these three agencies. but the institution ean never provide for more 
han a small minority of all the feeble-minded We must, therefore, con- 
ie to look to the schools, the eourts and social agencies for the ck velop- 
ment of constructive social measures, and we must continue to look to pub- 


¢ spirited leadership to foster and promote more intelligent attitudes and 


re extensive facilities. 
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isory visits include those of principals, general supervisors, speci 
subject supervisors, and In junior high sehool and high schools the visi 
) +} } ‘ 7 art re 
1 the heaas Of adepariments 
TI ata + lig that , lef ' ] mo? } 
iese data indieate that supervision that Is we planned IS popul 
With teachers SUpPervision That helps TO solve Teachers problems | 
\ + ] ] ? 7 
nonpulal For the group represented it Is evident that 
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/ Ge t¢ I) },] y - al« " ’ ' ag ny th ley ) 
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2. Supervisory visits are considerably less effective in the matter « 
1} ’ = 
problems ot methods of tenehing than proplems oO manavceme 
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for in ¢lassroom visits The supervisor. in order to do effeetive suy 
S10 must know what to look for in the classroom t has beeom« 
} } 
mecmie of supers S1On Bee; ise Oo | STresSS laid pon Is dea 11 
Hecn comparat vel] eas) to estab] s! Tie ( COOK ST nel ten ey] Tl) 
ate ee S eonvenient? Ol necessary Wol rie TOOIS OF Tie 1)? TeNAI¢ 
} ] 
SUDeFrVISION liere is something ready te d wht tells the supervis 
— lv what to ] for hut al oe 4c nel { } nadl in 4 
or oni \ nt to too ol 11 sO OW 0 ecorel W ‘ S CLISCOVE ec 
} 
mane u 
} foot that } ly let 1) ’ ; | toll ¢ ry ua} 
( Laid at Cheech LISTS ana i ime’ tists ado eli Ss IM VISO \ 
to low lol as resulted nm the ssumption of an nirinsie live n tno 
cle cen Ww To. does rot necessarily CXIST e¢ e¢hiel opweectio to The Ni 
, . . 
x ' adevices IS 1 iT rm 1? eTice it Tenas Te aa Ké SLpervisal oOpnse! Tha 
+ ; , ‘ rT , " + ; \ , " " ‘ , y+? ? ’ + ; . 
ered} ped lo RnOW W } ( OOK oO} S mportal ] ) ecogn) 
\ T IS Ne l 1rie heard Throw SLDervine obser TIO? S 1 rs Te 
nif } ] ? list ) | TIne | } " 

j oO depend Pon ¢ ec} IIStS { (| 7 } cle V lee (li orcs 

letermine the quality of the classroom procedure unde onset rion . 
miression of we KNeESS Ih SUDerVISION 

enchers obweet to avVInNG | ell ( SSroon proce re hieceted 
mie beemen hy ( CC} lists mad rat wr «it CCS \\V etner sue } ec? 
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reliable for the country as a whol But they are reliable as representing 


e opinion of nearly 3.000 teachers of an unselected group in three states 


The taet that S6.2 percent of these teachers think the ise of cheek lists 
nd rating devices represents good supervisory practice to only low 
degree ol very low degree is strong evidence that there is somet ney 
decidedly wrong with such devices as now used 

Table IIL shows that only approximately half of 212 supervisor 
officers think that the use of the devices represents good supervisor 
practice tO more than a ‘low devree 

‘he favorable opinions reeorded in Tables I] and LIT are not uniforn 
or teachers and supervisory officers. General supervisors give the hig 
est pereent of favorable opinion and teachers vive the lowest ne ordet 
t favorable opinion by groups ts as follows: 1) general supervisors 
2) principals; (3) speeial subject supervisors; (4) heads of depart 
ments: (5) elassroom teachers 


| 


\ consideration of the foregoing raises some interesting questions 


Is the order of rank of favorable opinion regarding the use of chee 
lists and rating devices due to the s iperior prote ssional trail 


ot ure neral Supery isOors and porire ipals 


2. Is it due to the fact that eroups 4 and 5 are individually mor 
affected by the ise of sueh devices Be if remembe red in this 


eonnection that the majority ol heads ot dep; riments are part 


time teachers 


) Is it due to the fact that the consensus of opinion of so ealled ed 
sot ] antl . Py») : ; lit bon ‘ . . 
eationa authority as ound 1th ihe Wrera¢rure 0 SUDeTVISLOI 

vial] } nn? THR) . the ree lowie ‘ heat 
especially WOKS OM SUPELPVISION, Tavors the use of deviees, and tha 
general supervisors and principals tend more to read and accept 
the opinion of authority than the other groups do 

}. Is 11 beeauss the SLDCTVISOrS find the LINt ot devices = The eask 
wa 

) Is iT heeaus obtaining obiective data on Supervising obser TIOMS 
is or to the supervisor seems to he i desi tle part of fT! 


scientific movement in edueation 
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RESEARCH IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The first eit superintendent Ot Schools Was ; ppointed in Buffalo. 
New Ye nearly one hundred vears ago. During this century we have 
ec | Losop ‘ perhaps ph losop! ies. of school administration. 
Wi ¥ so developed an emptrieal practice We have seen the duties 
sponsibilities of the position expand from a primarily supervisol 
disciplinary neture to the place where the modern school superintend 
s expected to be an expert in school finance, in buildings, in personne! 
yvoeme culum vuidanee, ete., ete. As the public demand 
s broadened To) nereased services, legal obligations and restrictions 
rere mposed and the work of the school administrator has developed 
Phe growth has been in response to demands of the publie and to the visi 
: e field e publie has wanted larger services for the 
rOoYTCSS sf ool in nist itTors Vi ho Ori SUPpile 
nded Hut with ther Keen insight to child needs 
ted to make provisions for wholesome child development w 
i \ ‘ } ! ) CnseS ‘ mbpile | Ss pul iv lit Wiad 
| Oxy ‘ nor COnadITIONS Wi the D na al ling = tis 
cS u ! nf? ( dil ires ve brought to the ocus Ot Tt 
nf ae ; a on e public s given litth 
\ Cf eall for scientifie evaluation 
~ ~ hee ! ae \ SCTLOO! dmu strators ao. STUCTES ¢ 
eas s 11es met ls of don Spe ( etiVvitie 
\ ‘ S ( ‘ ! recent ‘ rs ! e venel il ela ¢ 
\ ? ese hooks ow er ( @}) ree ~ tor? 
‘ ~ ~ (*¢ Sbond hits ) dat ! rt Tri at 
r Scars owe ! tO bye ittle or re compre ClISILV<¢ rest i 
, tal relations between what superintendents do and 
ado by Thre COMMUNITLES Wi KRHOW littl 
‘ ‘ i SLICCOCSS Sf ool cilhil istration rie \ 
‘ ~ e sehor dministrator s etivities Db ! ne 
¥ ‘ e held is ent lv too extensive for any single piece 
e js need roughly cobrdinated 
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series of studies all of which attempt to relate the present situation and t 
future development to a fundamental philosophy which will make for 
consistency both in the training of school administrators and in the pet 
formanee ot the 1! duties | ntil S el} comprehensive researe! nas heen 
ct veloped we Ss! ll probably eontinus responding to eeconomie and political 
pressure, to individual opinion and personal bias, training in piecemea 
ind ey luatn r inadequately 
Viami Unive ' kK. J. ASHBAUGI 
ON THE TIMELINESS OF RESEARCH 
A problem of considerable practi mportanc rrobab not as 
nerally recognized among research workers as it should be, has arise 
the minds Ot many eld workers bout the timeliness ot resear¢ 
(‘aught as most school people are by the urgent problems of t! mmediate 
presel nost of the researe pears io them very remote eademi 
d inconsequent Naturally inde! L¢ conditions questions arise 
even among the most devout. as to t ab of scienee, notwithstanding 
iS Theoret potenti ities, TO SO r racth i ( oo] problems This s 
not new problem, but, as matter-« et ery old problem dl 
| rtic ularly LCuUTE by the present Crisis n edueatiol 
There are, of course, persons who contend that research workers 
should not concern themselves w such matters Aside trom this iss 
whieh Ww 1] not bye cdiseussed nl this t r The writer wisnes to omer cel ! 
comments upon the situation with the hope t n some manner the efforts 
ol university workers Cal hye brought to he more directly upon the rot 
lems of field workers \t neart,. the diffieulty rises ¢ totasl rr « er 
ence OL Opinion among university workers and field workers Ss 1 | 
problems worth studying The watehword of university workers 
indamental research and that of field werkers practical resear 
these differences should arise is clear enough when one reealls the eo 
ditions under whieh each works. The thines that impress the field worke1 
most are the very immediate, urgent, and frequently reoccurring everyday 
problems of teaching, supervising and administratior The universit 
Workel not so pressed by thre dem nds the mmed Te is nT re like ly 
to concern himself with the elements common to number of such situ 
tions It is perteetly clear that bot! ve in mind the same objectiy 
What the situation demands is some method of making this union betwe 
nese TWo Groups Oo! workers more effect ( hat t s bond of ders na 
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were mor lertness to the newer mantte 
pe v tl i) fea? ! ese rel OS Oppose 
Tit | res ren wholes ire pleKed TO plece 
{ Ni \\ nis sort Of ress rel s exceeding! 
| © me ns ot underst Maine Comptlexn lic 
in lerstandable In integrative resea re 
s to wholes. It is usually preeeded by an: 
- | Irrone » NT id or 7 ( hy wvwior ot W oles 
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pou interest lms ! rious svstems (¢ 
Por more sequences ré ompared no iro 
vy but rom the point of iw of total ettect 
Iie | difficulties in the matter of control 
( rel itty errormed rrequenth Oat 
Ties OF held workers Than does T1ieé 
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Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 3 
Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. ~~ 
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Forp, AD SERT The Story of Sctentifi erly executed must either demonstrate 
Psychology. (New York: Sears Put the existence of those waves; or else dis 
lishing Company, 1932), pp. xii + 307, | Preve one or more of Maxwell’s premises, 

1 ft verthrow ai very important 

_ : a f 

| te this } } for the trine in phvsics Similarly. 

La . 
tellin ; ] n mndert o te . ‘ ( . D ‘ luced th 
resent t tC matte psychol stence and the properties of the 

a } + r . §,) ; : : 

r : its at ] ting, wit] delity sitror a vear befor Anderson dem 

ths ' 

d wit! th at he strated the e Harkins and 
was stering, yet without Rutherford independently deduced the ex 
Si fi gy ma q lity of tl ate | properties t} neutror 

I 

stor Still. he 1 that by his SeVE 1 vears before ¢ S¢ ered 
} SS he might create distor } | s the deductive method 

t p. vil His fear is realized ir which the author treats lightly—is a very 

nstances f distort fact nd \ t | ] ri 7 ne tion 

oT T 1] S nit s ‘ which j ( é Tdi 17 

deserve 8s ention here This xl] 1 lerlies the 

tie method, which is fundamentally 
r oO ‘ . | "he sel stics rT etly assumed 
it | ted body of factually 
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Address all communications relative to research abstracts and 


bibliographies to A. 3arr, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
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